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^ . " Preface 

i 

During the period covering November, 1977, through May, 1978, OE's 
Office of Career Education sponsored, through a contract with Inter-America 
-Research Associates a series of mini-conferences devoted to the general topic of 
The Concept of Collaboration in Career Education. This monograph is one in a 
series of OCE monographs aimed ;it providing a narrative summary of ideas and 
thoughts gathered from particular community segments represented in this 
series of mini-conferences. 

Participants in each mini-conference associated with a particular segment of 
the broader community were selected for OCE and Int^r-Axnerica Research 
Associates by the organization itself. Lists of all participants whose thoughts 
are summarized in this monograph . are presented as Appendix A of this 
monograph. It is important to recognize that, while participants are properly 
thought of as representatives from the particular community segment involved, 
they are, in no way, to be thought of as representing that community segment. 
^That is, each participant was encouraged to speak only for herself/himself. No 
formal organizational or institutional commitment was sought nor should be 
inferred from the contents of this monograph. 

In general, ekh mini-conference involved from 10-15 participants. Each 
lasted two days with the discussion sessions chaired by the Directbrl^ Office of 
Career Education, U'SOE. Participants in each mini-conference developed their 
own agenda through a process that asked them to list topics or issues they 
tjiought pertinent to discuss. Once such a list vyas developed, participants then 
• picked those that appealed most to a majority of the participants for extended 
discussion. The list of issues and questions, themselves, provide a series of 
interesting insights into concerns of participants regarding their organizations 
and career education. A complete listing of the issues and concerns raised by 
participants in the mini-conference reported in this monograph appears as 
Appendix B. Readers are urged to study this Hst carefully. 

Notes for each mini-conference were taken personally by the Director, 
Office of Career Education. Based on such notes, the series of monographs'of 
which this is one has been prepared. The complete notes for each mini-confer- 
ence hav^ been compiled, by Inter-America Research Associates and published 
as a separate document, limited copies of this document are available, so long 
as. the supply lasts, to those requesting them from OE's Office of- Career 
Education. ' 
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Introduction 



The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, (COCUSA), 
with membcrdiips from approximately 72,000 business firms,, is the largest 
organization in the United States representing the business/industry com- 
munity. When one considers the State and local Chambers of Comifierce 
existing in cities and towns thrcAighout the Nation and the 1,200 Trade 
association members, it obviously represents an even more potent force. 

Fortunately for the career education movement, COCUSA, through its 
Education, Employment and Training Cdrnmittee, took an early national 
leadership role in furthering career education as a collaborative effort. In 1973, 
the COCUSA organized and conducted a National Conference on Career 
Education and published a report of its proceedings. In 1975, COCUSA again 
took a national leadership role by inviting a variety of other national 
organizations to work collaboratively with COCUSA in developing a consensus 
position paper on career education. It, too, has received much attention since 
its publication. 

Both because of the national career education leadership supplied by 
COCUSA and because of the prominent position local chambers of commerce 
enjoy in communities, it has been natural for educators interested in career 
education to seek support for anil involvement in c^eer education on the part, 
of their local chamber of commerce. Many hkve been disappointed when their 
appeals for help were not immediately accepted. This monograph seeks to help 
educators better understand- some of the practical problems to be overcome in 
gaining support from their local chamber of commerce for career education. 
This is followed by a ^ries of examples of ways in which particular local 
chambers of commerce have been actively engaged in community career 
education efforts. Finally, the monograph concludes with a series of. 
suggestions with respect to ways in which even greater involvement of local 
chambers of commerce in career education may be possible. 

Chamber of Commerce "Facts of Life" For Educators 

If educators in any given community wish to involve their local chamber of 
commerce in career education, it is essential that they begin with a clear 
understanding of the basic goals, structure, and Qperations of a local chamber of 
commerce and its relationship to the National Chamber. In this section, several 
such "facts of life" are enumerated as stated by seminar participants. 



1. The basic goal of any local chamber of commerce must be to serve its 
members. lis members are primarily businesses, and individuals employed 
and/or operating such businesses. In any given community, the local chamber 
of commerce top priority must be one of seeking further business/industrial 
development. It seeks to strengthen the private enterprise system in* the local 
community so as to give that community greater economic strength. The old 
adage, "the business ^^<Kisiness is lousiness" is very apt for us/ ia describing 
first priorities of the local chamber of commerce. Of course, oi)e of the greatest 
needs of business is a well-Irained work force-particularly in this §ge 0|^'a 
shortage of skilled work'ers. Thus, the objectives of the chamber of commerce* 
and career education do overlap. This is not to say that there exists no priority 
or social concern for commiunity improvement—including improvement in the 
school syslem-at ftie local chamber of commerce. Rather, it is simply ,to" 
emphasize that the. local chamber of commerce typically has, as its top 
priority, improying the status and health oP the private enterprise system in 
that community. 

2. Many local chamber of commerce executives are not involved in Career 
Education Programs. As with most organizations operating with a loc^ 
executive head, the degree to which that executive is aware of the importance 
of a topic directly influences actions of the organization. Educators should be 
aware of the fact that local chamber of commerce executives receive much of 
their organization management training primarily through a series oflnstitutes 
for organization management. These institutes .are focused primarily around- 
providing participants with managerial skills. While a series of "electives" js 
built into the Summer institute schedule aimed at helping the IbCal chamber 
executive acquire some "action ideas," the topic of "career education" h^ 
never been placed on the Summer institute agenda by itself. It is jiow only a 
small portion of the Program of Wori^ Deveiopment Section. It is! hoped that 
more emphasis will be placed on careor education in he total Institute, jjrjDgram. 

Simply because the COCUSA has published two^carecr«educ9ti6n mono.- 
graphs in no way azures that all, or even a majority, of local chamber 
executive offio^ will have them in their possession-let alone that they 
have re^d them. The local chamber of commerce"^ executive receives a 
a great many kinds of materials from the COCUSA. It is only natural that 
primary attention is given to those materials that the local chamber 
executive sees as being most directly related to his/her major immediate 
duties and responsibilities. It is probably true that more educators have seen and 
studied the COCUSA monographs on career education than have local chamber 
of commerce executives. 

3. Only about half of th^ local chambers of commerce of the Nation have 
an Education committee-let alone a subcommittee on career education. There 
is no requirement imposed by the national'COCUSA that a local chamber of 
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commerce establish an Education committee. As a matter of fact, the formal 
relationships existing between the National Chamber and local counterparts 
prohibits setting any such "requirenjents.V Typically, each local chamber of 
commerce develops, through its coafiittee structure, a "program of work" for 
the coming year. If t^ere exists no education committee, the chances of having 
career education included on the agenda of this "program of work" are 
diminished. (Note: They are not eliminated cornpletely-i.e,, several par\icl. 
pants reported their local chamber is actively engaged in cjr'eer education even 
though they have no formal Education committed.) " ' ' ' 

4. There exists no automatic motivation. , on the part of a local Chamber of 
Commerce, to take on a program recommended to them by their local Board 
of Education. The local Chamber Executive is charged mtk responding^o' 
needs as . expressed by the businesspersons he/she represents, notVhose 
expressed by the local Education system. Unless a '"what's in it for me'''Vind 
of approach is used, it is unlikely that the local Board of Education will be Vble " 
to establish close and effective working relationships with their local charter 
ot commerce. There is no automatic reason why a local chamber of commerce ' 
should respond piisitjyely to a request made by a local Bo^rd of Education If 
, the business of business is business" ajjage is followed, it is natural, in many 
fommunit.es, to'a^opt a sin>ilar adage that says "the business of Education is 
Education ! 



5. // is unreasonable to expect that a local Chamber of Comrherce will 
make a commitment of resources and time to career education unless and until 
the local Board of Education has done so. In too many c-<3mmunities a Iqcal - 
educator who is a career education advocate has attempted to enlist tjie 
support of the local Chamber ofCommerce in "selling" career education to the 
loca school board. This is not a pro'per role for the local chamber of commerce 
to play. In other communities, the local school board has, in effect, asked local 
businesses to underwrite the complete costs of. Summer experiences for 
edi£ators in the broader occupational society. If a local school board has made . 
-4 commitment to career education, the local chambe^ of commerce would like 
If Z u expressed, in part, through allocation of some portion 

of the school board s budget to career education. If this is done and the school ' 
board then asks the local chamber^ of comme^refTOr help, it is more likely.tliat 
some of theiChamber-s resources might be allocated for career education The 
local Chamber of Commerce cannot be expected to^underwrite programs that 
the local Board of education refusei to finance at all. 

' These "facts of life" a,t inserted &t the beginning of this monograph simply 
lor purposes of providing a sense of reality to educators who seek to enlist - 
-participation of their local chamber of commerce ii^ career education efforts • 
Tlicy are. in no way. intended to convey<^ense- of discouragement of 
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hopelessness to such educators. There is a natural tendency for those of us in 
Education to expect that persons from all other segfnents of society will shire 
our deep sense of urgency and concern .for problems youth face in the 
education/work*domain. We mus^not be discouraged if, at times, such persons 
appear to have- other things on their mind. 

The remainder of this monograpfFis devoted to specific examples of 
positive actions taken by local chamber of commerce officials witK respect to 
career education. The examples to be^ij^ are necessarily limited to those 
supplied by participants in the miniconferencp on which*this monograph'has 
been based. Readers should be1ar in ;nind that hundreds of other examples exist 
in other parts of the Nation that could well be included here. Hopefully/even 
the limited examples presented here will wrve t^j illustrate some of the postive 
ways, in which local Chambers of Conttnerce can be, and are,' active in 
implementing career education. 

Helping Teachers Gain EKperience In Industry: Action Examples 

Participants in the seminar seemted to be agreed on the point that local 
chambers of commerce could play a helpful role in career education through 
stimulating and participating in progams aimed at giving educators-particularly 
academic classroom ,teachers-some bonafide experience' in the private enter- 
prise system. It appeared obvious ta these participants that many, many, 
teachers are in need of this kind of experience-far more than could reasonably* 
. be accommodated in ai^y given community. General consensus appeared 
present that whatever efforts are undertaken should be organized in such a way 
that they have a "multiplier effect" in terms of -that teacher's future 
interactions with students^ The desitability apd appropriateness of such 
activities, on the part of a Ib^l chamber of commerce, seemed clear. 
■ ■ J ^ ' . 

, At the same time, participants reported a series of operational problems 

; . encountered 'in putting this kipd of good idea into practice. First, they pointed 
out that the number ..of ^ummpr jobs available fibr teachers in most 

. ^ ^ /communities /s very limitecj in the private sector. There ism o practical way this 
effort can be thought of as oW involving air teachers in a school system. 
Second, it was pointed out that, if Summer jobs created for teachers were 
seen, in any way, as a threat to jobs of union workers, there would inevitably 
be great difficulty putting the program into operation. Third, it was pointed 
out that it is unrealistic to plan on the private enterprise system paying the 
entire cost of this kind of teacher inservice education. 

This third point seemed especially, important to these seminar participants. 
One ^participant reported that, if tochers are brought into the private/ 

' ■ ■ ■■ . . S 



enterprise system for a day or two at a time dunng the reguiar school year, 
substitute teachers could be employed to replace them at a cost of somewhere 
between S35-S40 per day. Under this kind of arrangement, the teacher gaining 
experience in the private enterprise setting would not be paid wages and (he 
• school system could be expected to pay wages for the substitute teachers. On 
/ the other hand, that same community reported an average cost of S4 1^.36 per 
hour for teacher time during the Summer months (total-inciudmg overhead) if 
teachers are employed by the private enterprise systern during that' period. 
Teachers seem to* prefer the Summer employment arrangement over the 
occasional "day off from school" arrangerjient. Many employers would prefer 
the "day off from school" arrangement that operates with naxnajor cost to the 
employer. Some of the examples to be presented here will illustrate this point 
further. We turn now to a series of such examples. 

The Boston Tri-Lateral Council for Quality Education has embarked on an 
^ive campaign aimed at helping teachers learn about career implications of 
their subject matter. Using various occupational clusters, they have completed 
such a pfogram effort- for .9th grade teachers and are now starting it for 10th 
grade teachers. As part of this effort, they have attempted to initiate a Summer 
program whereby teachers could gain some actual experience in the private 
enterprise system. They have discovered that the cost of such a. program-in- 
cluding teacher stipends-would be approximately $l,0004>er teacher. Neither 
the School system nor private industry in the Greater Bdston area has, to date, . 
been willing to pay this SI ,000 per teacher cost. 

When Summer experiences in the^ private sector are offered to teachers at no 
pay, difficulties have been encountered in getting teachers interested and 
involved. Such a program was attempted for several Summers under leadership 
of the Flint (Michigan) AreaJChamb.er of Commerce. It was finally abandoned, 
not because of unwillingness on the part of industry, but rather because so few 
teachers took advantage of this opportunity. The principle of asking teachers 
to spend time during the Summer months acquiring" new knowledge that will 
improve their effectiveness in the classroom is one that has been in effect for 
"^.m^ny years in professional education. It is typically called "Summer School" 
and consists of one or more courses taken for credit ata cblfege or university. 
Teachers aren't typically paid stipends to attend Summer School. Why, then, 
should they insist on being given stipeijds to acquire new knowledge in the 
private enterprise system? Some participants suggested that, perhaps, if 
arrangements could be made for extending some kind of inservice" credit to* 
teachers partigiparing in this kind of experience, more might be willing to do 
so. 

A supcessfuf use of smtaH business enterprises in helping teachers learn about 
. the private enterprise system was conducted under leadership of the Longmont 



Colorado Chamber of Commerce. This program, operating during the school 
year, saw arrangements under which the teacher left the chssroom to spend 
one day working in a small business enterprise while a person from that 
enterprise took over the teacher's classes for the day. This arrangement was 
viewed as beneficial by all concerned. Other seminar participants joined in 
recommending greater involvement of small business^oiterprises, as opposed to 
laracina^stries, for teacher Summer work experience opportunities on the 
baftisjrhat it is these places where high school graduates are most likely to find 
ttfeir first jobs. Ot^rs, however, objected on the ground that: (a) the small 
business operation does not employ enough personnel so that <5^e employee 
can spend much time with a teacher; (b) teachers cannot ^exposed to a wide 
variety of occupations if they work only in a sipgle small business enterprise; 
and (c) what many teachers need to experience'and appreciate is the boredom 
of the assembly line and they cannofacquire this if workingin a small business 
operation. \ 

Through efforts of the Atlanta, Georgia Chamber of ComAlerce, arrange- 
ments have been made to train teachers in IBM word processiilL«Jc^ during 
the Summer so that teachers, with the help of IBM personnel, could transmit 
such sjdlis to their students during the school year. While this experience was 
successful in Atlanta, some participants questioned whether or not it could 
truly be called "career education" if its prijne purpose was to provide teachers 
with specific vocational skills-a function typic^ly thought of as "vocational 
education.'* ^ 

The- Twin Cities Area Chamber of Commerce in^Benton Harbor, Michigan 
has concentrated attention on providing an awards program for teachers 
enrolled in an economic education course at a local college. Awards are given 
to those teachers who com? up with the best plans for infusing economic 
awareness and understanding into the teaching/learning process. While some 
pariicipants supported this as a good idea, others objected by contending that 
the college/university environment is a poor example-and an even more 
inadequate substitute-far letting teachers know what the "real world" of 
private industry is really like. * 

The question of tTie extent to jyhich teachers could be expected to be 
productive contributors to a business enteiprise during Summer employment 
was raised by several participants. Some suggested that; for example, an English 
teacher can reasonably be expected to possess several types of skills useful^ to 
employers simply as a result of the liberal arts education received in coUlge. 
Others suggested that academic teachers could be most productive to 
employers if. in effect, they operated during the Summer^onths in training 
personnel for business enterprises. Still others pointed outMhat if, in effect,, 
teachers worked in industry simply as another type of "teacher,'^', they'would 



miss the essential point of learning what they need to la\pw about the private 
' enterprise system itself. 

In short, while participants generally, agreed that it would be both 
appropriate and helpful for ibca} cham|)ers of commerce tonndertake-projects 
aimed .at helping educators leam mofe about the pJivate' enterprise system, it 
was obvioi^ that no universally accepted outstanjiing example ..of Successful 
practice in this area, was found among these seminar parUcipants. If an'attempt 

• ^^ere to be made to list th§ general principles on which consensus (but not ^ 
universal agreement) could be found among these participants, such a lisr 
would include : • 

f . The prime purpose of providing teachers opportunities to work in private 
^ businesses should be to increase the teachers' understanding of the, private- 
" enterprise system, not to increase productivity for employers. To the extent 
this purpose predominates, teachers should' not be paid' for this kind qf 
experience. ^ ' - ^ f 

2. To the extent that the prime purpose is providing^-teachers with 
experience in the private enterprise system, then- the costs of the operatibn 
shouldybe shared by the education system ^nd the teachers with little or no 
contribution coming from employers. To the extept that employers expect 
productivity" they should share in the costs. 

3. Summer experiences in the private enterprise system, for educatprs 
should include seminars acqi^inting teachers with the private enterprise system/ 
To the extent this can be integrated with the work experience itself as a total 
learning experience, it is reasonable to plan: programs whereby educators ean 

• receive inservice educatioo credit for their particiga^on. 

4. It is relatively unimportant whether teacher experience in tjie private' - 
enterprise system occurs in small businesses or in large industries. What is ' 
important is that teachers be exposed to a variety of experiences. In the case of 
smalj businesses, this means moving from one businesi enterprise to another. In* 
the case of large industry, this means moving from one part bf the industrial ^ 
wojijikplace to another. ^ 

5. It is as appropriate to plan teacher experiences in the private^-enterprise 
system during the academic year ^ it is during the Summer months. When 
carried out during the academic year, it will likely be a combination of a given 
number of school days coupled with after school experiences. 

i 

6. It is preferable if summer C^^o^k^periences for teachers in the private ' 
enterprise sustem call for activities ^^flei^t from actual teaching. Teachers. 



possess maify other kiitds of skills that could -be profitably utilized by the^ 

private enterprise system;"-: ^ ' If'r ' ^ 

^ ' \^ > ^ ■ , . ^ ♦ 

' . ' . ■ ■ ■ \ ■ ■ ^ ^ . * 

7. Any systematic program aijn^tl at providing 'educators ^th expejcienCe m 

'the pfivate enterprise system' should be 9rghnizecf and operated so asjto count ' 

oh a /'multiplier' effect,": it is not^ practical to think of-providmg work 

Experience far !^ll' ^4ucatt)rS' In the'sphool' system nor to provide any^educator 

with the optimal breadth of- ej^perience.' Sharing of information among ^ 

educators mus^be an cssentiaKpart of the plan. 

8v The ideal pl^rt is one that com^Jines a goal of maximizing the nun^ber and 
variety of Opportunities for educators to learh^- about the private, enterprise 
system with a goal of increasing productivity for employers. A program 
concentrating at only one of these extremes is regardexi as less desirable. 

Participants were generally agreed that it is a proper role for a local chamber 
of commerce to encourage this kind of learning opportunity for educator?* 
There was no firm consensus* regarding whether or not it is an activity that 
should be directly sponsored by the local chamber of j:ommerce. In S5)me 
communities, it would be very appropriate for the local chamber of commerce 
to be the primary prograrn vehicle ^while, in others, the primary role of the 
local chamber of commerce will be more appropriately carried out as that of a 
'catalytic organization. In still other^communities, the local chamber of 
conlmerce ma/ find their participation in this kind of effort limited to merely 
endorsing the idea for their membership with no further action coming from 
the Chamber itself. Even thi^ most limited jole was seen, by participants, as 
inappropriate in those coirimunities where the local school hoard has failed Jo 
endorse the career education concept. ' . • ^ 

. ■ , . 

Finally, these seminar participants voiced an opinion tha,t the probabilities 
of interesting local chambers of commerce on this kind of effort may well 
increase if and when^;3st^gh orgJhiizations become actively involved in the privat-e 
sector^participation portions of the new CETA legislation. Strong feelings were 
^expressed that the local chamber of commerce could— and should— play an 
effectiye^le in increasing private sector involvement in solving the current 
youth/prolilerns of transition from school to work. If this occurs, they seemed 
to f6el ir< would serve to motivate local chambers of commerce to also 
participate more actively in providing inservice education to teafhers and other 
educators regarding the private enterprise system. In my personal opinion, it 
would be most unfortunate if this Became a determining factor in decisions 
"^made by a given local chamber of commerce— although it might well serve as an 
additional motivational force. ' 



Coordinating^ School Systi^m-Business/Labor/Industty Collaborative Efforts 

As more and more elementary and secondary schoqls embark on career 
education efforts, the probtems of establishing and operating effective working 
rela^og^ips between schools and' the' business/labor/industry community' 
increase. Because initial career education efforts often StSr^ at the schopi 

♦building level^ rather ^^than the school district level, mamy business/industrial 
organizations are 'finding themselves besieged with a variety of different kinds 

'of requehs for help. Each schooF has, in^effect, set up their own version of 
''collaboration" and, at times, the j)roblem extends even /further 'in that 
different teachers within the same building have different ideas about the 
apprbpriafe use pf business/industry resources. The business/labor/industry 
community cannot sensibly, respond to such^a.wide variety of uncoordinated 

'requests. Several participants in- this ' seminar saw the local chamber of 
commerce as an ideal organization' to pull all the elements ot the*^business/ 
industry community together so^jjat one coordinated source of assistance 
could be made systematically'^a'vailable to 'school systems. Several specific 
examples will be presented in this section. 

The Twin Cities Area Chamber.of Commerce in Benton Harbor, Michigan 
has embarked on an effort 'to help persons from the business/industry 
".community better understand how they can work with schools ir) career 
.education. They discovered that requests from school persons to"* serve as 
respurcp persons jn the classroom or as sites for fieW visits were, in many 
instance's, being filled by informing teachers and students about the products 
being produced by the particular jpusiness or industry involved. An attempt has 
been made to help such organizations understand that the primary need of 
educators and students is to better understand the occupations and the worker 
lifestyles within business and industry, not the products being produced. This 
has resulted in a greater uniformity of effort ^from the business/industry 
community in career education. 

The Metropolitan Tulsa Chamber of Commerce recognized and took 
leadership in solving the problem of coordinating teacher requests to industry 
for participation in career education. They have produced a wide variety oT 
materials for use by educators and by business/industry personnel including: 
(a)' a short statement explaining career education to business peTsons; (b) a 
"Career Education Speakers Bureau" catalog for use by schoQj. personnel; 
(c) a referral form for use by educators in requesting speakers from the 
'business/industry community; and (d) a "Career Education Speaker^' Hand- 
book" fop use by business/industry persafis who serve as resource persons in 
schools. OperatioiCally, teachers who de^re a speaker or wish to take students 
on field trips are asked to contact the school districti's Coordinator of Career 
Education. That person, in turn, makes contact with the Metropolitan Tulsa 



Chamber of CommeVce. The Chamber, th^n; makes the actual contact from the 
Jist of resource* persons that the Chamber itself developed. 

The Tri-L3teral Council For Quality Education in Boston, Massachusetts 
operat^'s .an -even mort specific program involving one key contact person fjpr 
ea9tj; school building and one key contact person for each business/industrial^; 
.organization. 'When 'a teacher needs to use the resourcjes of the business/in- 
dustry community, he/she gops to the school contact pers6n\^ho makes 
contact with the Tri-Lateral Council., The Council, using its list of business/in- 
dustry contact persons, then goes to that person to arrange tKfe details required 
for me^eting the specific teacher request. There erxists a formal working 
relationship between the Tri-L^teral Council and the Boston School Board for 
carrying out this coordinated effort. ^ 

In Flint, Michigan, the Flint Area Chamber of Commerce has, in effe9t, 
taken responsibility f6r: (a) identifying persons from the business/industry 
community to work with school persons; (b) processing arrangement for 
educators to interact with persons from, ^-the business/labor/industry com- 
munity; and (c) training business/labor/industry personnel with respect to what 
Ihey should wear, what they should talk about, and how they should interact 
with educators and with students in the public schools. This entire arrangement 
works through a Btisihess/Education Coordinating Council established by the 
Chamber of Commerce and involving both business/industry persomnel and 
educators. The Council meets once a month. During the past year, it has 
arranged such programs as . "A Day On The Job" Where 800 11th and 12th 
graders were placed fof one .entire day in one oi^ 140 business/industrial 
organizations. In addition, through the coordinative efforts of the Council, a 
total of 1 76 presenters from business/industry condiigted a total of 60 
conferences in 16 high schools touching more than 4,000 high school students. , 
On a daily operational baais, educators make contacts with the Chamber and 
Chamber official then contact appropriate persons from the business/industry 
community. 

< . • f 

The Oklahoma Cityllthamber of Commerce has ^ni^Education Council that 
works specifically with career education personnel in the school system. In 
addition, ther^ is a LONG RANGE PL'ANNING COMMITTEE in Oklahoma 
City that includes representatives fronr^the chamber, the scheol board, and from 
other parts of the community. Concerned about a broad range of civic issues, 
the topic of "Education" is one of many considered by the Committee. The- 
Committee serves a general community coordinating function with^ the 
Chamber being one organization on it. 

A similar arrangement exists in Atlanta, Georgia where the Area Wide 
Council For Career aad Occupational Resource Development (ACCORD) 
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exists. Establi^ed ^by the AtlaYita Chamber of commerce, ACCORD has 
, representatives, from fhe business/labor/industry ^community, from local 
Ck)vemment, and from Education. Originally designed to . make 5-10 year 
employment^orecasts, they have, in recent^years, moved into such things as a 
formal "adopKa<Sthool" program and a( listing of education^ resources that 
might be useful to par^ticular local industries. ACCOREt'is currently being 
funded by the Atlanta Ch^ber of Comijfierce''and reflects the Chamber's 
" * feeliiil of close relationships, between economic education and career e'duca- 
Uon. ' ' , . • 

♦ . - J • 

In New Odeans, Louisiana, as in many other communities, Chamber 
• professional^ personnel specifically assigned to Education are limited. Accord- 
ingly, the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce encouraged formation of the 
New Orleans Business Task Force, a nonprofit organization that qperates 
under contract with the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, The Task Force 
" is primarily responsible for its own fund raising efforts. While it includes no, 
^ educators at present, plans are underway to do so and, when this occurs, it is. 
expected that the Business Task Force will play a community coordinating role 
for career education. 

One of the ntost . comprehensive and mos| active community cpordinatihg 
efforts exists in Dallas, Texas. ]n Dallas, there exists a COORPINATING 
NETWORK FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION'that includes eight major task forces. . 
One of these eight task forces consists of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
Career Ed ideation Program, this jprogram is housed in a special "Career 
Education Department" which is an integral part of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. There are four professional positions in this Department including: 
(a) an executive director; (b) a communication^. specialist ; (c) an "adopt-a- 
school" specialist; and (d) a Program specialist.. Each of these positions is 
funded by^ thte Dallas School Board even though persons employed in them 
work directl>j for the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. The arrangement operates 
under a' contract between the Dallas School Board and the' Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. With this special Career Education Department in operation, such 
' activities as the following ^ currently beirjg carried out: (a) coordination of 
30 schoor/industry advisory committees; (b) operation of a comprehensive 
"adopt -a-school" program; (c) location of work:study sites. for high sdiool 
students; (d) construction and dissemination of a COMMUNITY RESpURCE 
GUIDE for use of the school district; and (e) maintenance of liaison 
relationships with the Cominunity Volunteer Office of the Dallas Independent 
School District. Both the willingness, of the Dallas School Board t6 provide 
financial support for this effort and the willingness of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce to house and support operations of a Career Education Department 
are considered keys to the success of this comprehensive effort. , 
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Of course, many school systems exist ^ho are building, maintaining, ^nd 
using resource guides for community personnel oi) a coordinated basis onlhelr 
own: For example, in the State of Colorado, county-wide systems have been 
initiated by school sys^^tems aimed at •coordinating all business/labor/industry 
resources for career education. "An outstanding example is seen in Jefferson 
County, Colorado where, using a cotfiputerized system,^the school es 
more tKan 400 teacher requests per day for resource persons from the 
business/labor/in^ustry community. , > 

Finally, with .respect to this "coordination of community relt)urces" role, 
the question was raised with participants with respect to how the local 
chamber's efforts to organize and coordinate busin'ess/labor/industry resources 
to work with educators relates to similar needs (expressed by groups such as 
Junior Achievement, Exploring Program, Stouting USA, National Alliance of 
Business, /nd other groups iVho^seek to "m'arry" business/labor/industry 
resources with those of the Education system. It was generally agreed that the 
locaj Chamber of Commerce- coz^/c/ appropriately serve all such groups. Such a 
role is currently being played by the local Chamber of Commerce in Okl^oma 
Cityj in Flint, Michigan, and in Boston, Massachusetts-<9at least to some extern. 
Other local Chambers of Commerce represented in this seminar reported no 
current involvement of this typ^ at the presfent time. 

I- . 

As with the preceding possible role of the local Qhamber of Commerce in 
, career education, an attempt will be made here to list some general principles 
on which apparent consensus existed, among these sepiinar participants. 
Keeping in mind both the limited/fuimber of persons arteriding'this seminar 
while simultaneously recognizing the high degree of.involvement each has had 
in career education, the folloN^ng list of principles is presented for considera- 
tion, both by educators and by-other local chambers of commerce: 

1 . There does exist a^iedd' fqr greater use ^f con^munity resources in all of 
public education.: T6 Mr Qxlenf this need is ;met, there will be an increase in 



both efficiency and elfraitiveh'm of public^sghbol operations'. 

2. Among the various •Cwnnffiity should'be interacting more 
5 with the Education systen^pifte ^u|iia[e'^^ is very 

important. The particul^^j;:^interests ^^l^f^jf^^^n*^ business/labor/ 
industry community errfbmpass bo^^jpbef ^u^^^Kn^. vocational educa- 

3. The linvted resources of the business/labor/industry community can be' 
most effectively utilized as a force for improving the Education system if a • 
systematic, coordinated ^plan- for interaction between educators -and persons 
from the business/labor/industry community is utilized. To ask the business/ 
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labor community to respond simply to random requests made by individual 
teachers or individual schools js not thq ahswer. ^ 

4. The local Chamber of Commerce 'cduld appropriately p^ay a roljs in 
organizing and coordinating efforts of the 'business/labor/industry community 
to interact with the Education system in both career education and in, 
yocJUional education. * , ' v 

5. Whether ^ not, in any community, %e local Chspnber of Cpmmerc^^ 
should play such a role is- dependent on a variety of factbrs including: (a) th^'*^ 
extent to which the local Chamber o(^ Commerce Vas Education as one of its 

^high priorities; (b) the extent to which the Educatjpn system is willing to enter 
into formal financial or non-financial agreements with the l^carChamber of 
Commerce; and (c) th^ extent to which other community groups represei^g 
persons from the business/labor/industry community ^re willing for the local " 
Chamber of Commerce to assume Such a role. In sorfie communities, this will 
be both possible and desirable while, in other communities, it will not. ' . 

In short, participants seemed to agree that: (a) it is vital that the resources 
of tlj^ bUsiness/labor/industry community be systematically coordinated for';^ 
use in Education; and (b) it is appropriate for the local Chamber of Commerce 
to consider playing this role. They did f\ot see this role as ^^l implicit 
responsibility of any local Chamber of Commerce. 

Communicating the Career Education Concept To the Community / 

As a relatively new and quite different approach to educational change and 
to preparing youth for work, career education efforts suffer greatly from lack 
of understanding on the part "of the general community re^rding the exact 
nature and goals of career education. There is confusion on such specific issues 
as' differences between careeY education and vocational education, between 
career education and economic education, and between career education and 
career guidance. Several seminar participants saw a potentially useful role of 
the local Chamber of Commerce being. that of actively embarking on a 
campaign aimed^at helping the general public-as well ^ the business/labor/ 
industry community itself-better understand the nature and goals of career y 
education. • ^ / v' 

In part, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of Anjerica, 
(COCUSA), was attempting to help solve this problem through its earlier efforts 
aimed 2rt holding a National Career Education Conference and through publish- 
ing two official COCUSA mpnographson career education. Unfortunately, these 
excellent COCUSA publications have yet to receive the. careful attention they 
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deserve in many local communities. It is hoped that readers of this monograph 
will be enco«rageil to secure and to use these COCUSA publications. Even if 
this, is done, it m'^st be recognized that local efforts, not national publication^ 

■ ($uch as the COCUSA documents or this monograph) represent the prime 
\ Vehicle for solving this problem at the local level. 

.r : An immediate d^troversy arose among seminar participants regard^g 
whether or not it is a^irahie to mount a special Chamber of Commerce 
campaign aime4 specifically at career education. As mentionecj^rlier, both the 
fiilsa, Ojdahoma Chamber of Commerce and the Pallas Chamber of Commerce 
have prepared arid distributed special pulilications around the topic of "career 
education,^ One of the most ambitious State Chamber of Commerce efforts 
aimed specifically at helping tjie general public better understand career 
education can be, seen in Colorado. There, 35 of the 37 local Chambers of 
Commerce in the State have mounted a special campaign, in cooperation with 
the Denver Junior League, aimed at helping both the Colorado State legislature 
and the general public in Colorado better understand career education. The 
major ''messages" included in this campaign include: (a) Colorado youth are 
experiencing many problems in the Education/work domain and career 
education can help solve them; (b) career education is a vehicle useful in 
getting the public more involved in Education; anfi (c) career education is a 
useful vehicle for infusing economic education into the public school system. 
In keeping with" this third ^int, the Colorado Chamber of Commerce is 

■ encouraging use of their economic education program (called PROJECT 
CONFIDENCE) as an integral part'of career education implementation efforts. 
Through efforts of the Colorado Chamber of Commerce, great progress has 
been made both in securing support for career ednr vv from the Colorado 
legislature and in helping the, general pubLic better U:,^. fstand career education. 

In such other communities as Oklahoma City, Atlanta, and Dallas, efforts of 
the local Chamber of Commerce to help the general public, better understand 
career education are simply made a part of a broader Chamber of Commerce 
effort to gain more support for the public schools. Oklahoma City, for 
example, has formed 80 neighborhood groups as one \yay of dealing with the 
busing problems growing out of desegregation activities and the Chamber of 
Commerce is working with these groups. While, to date, the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce has riot tried actively to educate these 80 neighborhood 
^groups regarding career education specifically, it was seen as something that 
\ould be done. ' " / 

In Atlanta^r Georgia, the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce is attempting to 
acquaint the general public with career education concepts as part of a broader 
campaign aimed at gaining more support for public education. Similarly, the 
Dallassf hamber of Commerce embarked on a major "KEEP IT TOGETHER'* 
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campaign at the time school desegregation began. They now work actively with 
the schq^ system's BUILDING FOR TOMORROW TODAY campaign which 
Kas/as one of its major slogans **Dallas Schools Offer Options To Students." 
Whenever and wherever this slogan is. used, career education becomes an 
inevitable part of the message being communicated, ^n neither of these 
communities has a Pk campaign aimed specifically at career education been 
mounted. * I 

, Whetl^er as a separate **career education or as'^part of a more general effort 
to gain greater public invo|yement in the Education system, participants agreed 
that some such efforts are needed and that it would be appropriate for the 
local Qiamber Of Comhierce to be actively involved in them. Several 
participants pointed to the fact that there are still many business/industry, 
persons whdLsee no need to devote part of their energies to improving the 

'Education system. It has, apparently, been much easier to reach large 
corporations that it has to reach arialler business enterprises. Similarly, it has ^ 
apparently been easier to reach heads of major corporations than it has been to 
reach thei^ employees.- A good example of the kinds of practical problems 
encountered here was Seen in Dallas, Texas where 8,000 copies of all career 
education materials are fn^ed to heads of employing organizations. The 
logistical problems that would be encountered were these materials to also be 
sent to all employees pf such organ' itions are overwhelming arid impractic^. 

EHfOcult as it has been to reach members of the business/labor/incUJitry , 
community with the /career education "message," participants reported it hjts 
been evefi more difficult to reach parents of school age youth. The current 
problems associated with busing that require children to mover from the 
traditional neighborhood school to attend classes in othei^ parts of the city^ 
have, according to some of these participants, complicated the problem. 

There was some disagreement among participants regarding the wisdom of 
publicizing career education as a vehicle for use in infusing economic education \ 
into the school system or whether career education and economic education 
should continue to represent two quite different efforts. Seminar participants 
from both the Colorado Chamber of Cpmmerce and from the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce Indicated that their programs of career education and economic 
education have become a single effort. In both Tulsa, Oklahoma and in 
Oklahoma City, however, they are being kept as separate efforts. The 
Oklahoma City participants expressed a. feeling that those economists who have 
been most actively engaged in' economic education efforts neither unders^d 
nor. have great interest in career education. There was consensus that teaching 
students about the free enterprisie system will make valuable contributions to 
preparing them td assume useful and productive roles in the 6(icupational 
society. In this sense, it is certainly part of an overall career education effort 
whether or not it is publicized as a separate program. Mv personal feeing is 
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that those wishing to pstill an economic awareness • and understanding 
emphasis in the Education "System will fijOid ihe career education effert a useful 
vehicle f6r doing so. 

In spite o^ome of these specific areas of disagreement, seminar, participants^ 
seemed to be almost universally agreed that it would be a proper role for a 
local Chamber of Commerce to play if efforts were made to gaini greater 
understanding of career education- as an integral part of the to'lal^aucation 
systern. " - ' , * 

How To Get More Chambers of Commerce Mote Invoived In Career Education 

The participants in this seminar were obviously career education enthusiasts. 
Without exception, they had been actively involved in and are seriously 
committed to participating in-tareer education implementation efforts through 
local. State, and National Qiamber of Commerce groups. Considerable seminar 
time was devoted to suggestions made by these participants for actions, at all 
levels, aimed at increasing involvement of ,the Chamber of Commerce in career 
education. 

Several suggestions were made to career education practitioners for 
strengthening involvement of Chamber of Commerce personnel specifically, 
and business/industry personnefin genoi^al in career education. Since most of 
these have implications for local actions as well, they are summarized here in 
some dfctail. • 

1. Seek to have ''career education** become an ''elective** topic at the 
Summer institutes held for Chamber of Commerce executives. The curriculum 
for these Summer Institutes is .constructed by officials at the American 
Chamber Headquarters. It was felt that a strong recommendation by the 
COCUSA Committee on Education, Employment and Training would be 
helpful herev\S6;>too, would recpmmendations received from local Chamber of 
Commerce execi(itives. 

2. Seek to make "career education!* a topic at the many "Information and 
Exchange SesSons** conducted annually for local Chamber of Commerce 
executives. These sessions, uipike the formal COCUSA Summer Institute 
Program, are devoted primarily to a sharing of ideas for. action program 
suggestions that might be ^rried out by a local Chamber of Commerce. A 
State C(jprdinator of Career Education could possibly encourage a State 
Chamber of Commerce (most. States do have sucli an organization) to take 
leadership here. Any local career education person from any school system 
couy encourage his/her local Chamber of Commerce executive to Jj|^quest that 
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"career education" be made a topic af-'pne of these Chaifvber "information and\ 
^ exchange sessions." ^ " - ^ . 

3. ^ee/: to make career ^education an a^tiqn program in tfie largest. 
metwpolitah*Chambers o/ Co/;?merceJ Participants seemed^o agree that, if the. . 
larger metropplitan chambers . commerce, had career education efforts, 
chantes are good that smaller^'ccM^nmunities woUld follow." Th^re is a separ^teV 
MetropoIit^VjjOThcil of The ;Slerican ChaTnhjer of Comrperce Executives 
•composed of tht 80 largest local Chambers of Commerce Nation. If *^career 
'education" coul^be-made an agenda item for one of their meetings, progress 

rnight be made. Real progress here, however, will come only community by 
community. Career education persons from urban school districts wilLhave to 
be the key iraplementers of this suggestion. ^' . ^ ^ 

4. Encourage several explicit career education questions on surveys among 
the 2, 700 local Chambers of Commerce to dSternj^ine how many are ^ow 
engaged in career education There is an annual survey made by C(K]UiSA tOy 
determine 'activities in which local Chambers of Commerce are \ngaged. 
Currently it includes a career education question as part of the overall ireas of 
program development. Possibly explicit brealcout of several career education^ 
questions would be helpful. \^ 

5. Use the influence of large industrial organizations already committed to 
career education to influence actions of local Chambers of Commerce. The 
prime basis for this recommendation was in the Colorado experience. There, 

•Mountain Beii Telephone Company has a major commitment- to career 
educati6n. Mountain Bdi personnel are members of every local- Chamber of 
Commerce to which they spoke about career education. As a result, 35 of the 
37 local Chambers of Commerce in Colorado are now involved in career 
education. This example could be repeated in the other States using the 
influence of other major corporations already committed to career education. 

6. ^fake contacts with and try to influence actions favoring career 
educatidn on the part of other national organizations of business/ industrial 
personnel S^\tx2\ participants ^tressed that educators involved in c^eer 
education should not put all* 'the "eggs", in the Chamber of /Comnierce 
"basket." Instead, they urged that contacts 6e established with Naptional, State, 
and local affiliates ofy^uch organizations ^: (a) The American Industrial 
Development Councrff (b) The IntematiOnai Association of ^Etowntown 
Executives; (c) The ^erifean Society of Personnel Administrators; and (d) The' 
National Management "Asspciation. Career education advocates have, to date, 
rn^de very few contacts with these kinds of organizations at the National, 
"State, or Ideal level. ' / 



When career eaucation personnel from a local school system seek to inWst 
and involve their local ^Chamber of Commerce'' in career /education, the 
following suggestions made by these selminar participants may 5e helpfuH ' 

» ' • / - 

1. Encoura^e^ the local Chamber of Commerce to include an. Education 
Committee as one of-its standing commit^es. Approximately half of all local 
Chambers of*C^merce have such 'committees now. To/*seir* this idea to 
those who do not, st;ess that the education system in any community directly 
influenced decisfons- made by industrial organizdtioffs^to estabhsh plants in^that 
communit^'-i.e., try to appeal to the local Chamber' executive on\he basis of 
his/her need^-not the needs of the school system. ♦ - ^ 

2. Seek to encourage the Education Committee of the local Chamber of 
Commerce to recommend '^career Education" as a priority when desicionsare 
being made about 'the Chamber's program of wdrk fSr any given year. If no 
Education committee exists, try ta work through' other Chamber committees 
such as the Urban Affairs ContmittcefThc point to remember is that most local 

^ Chambers of Commerce do establish priorities for an annual pjogram of work 
primarily through their Committee structure. .Unless educators interested, in 
career education are aware of and active in influencing this process, chancesV 
having **career education" included as a priority are limited. . ^ 

3. Use specific ^mples of what other Chambers of Commerce have done 
in asking a local Chimber to become involved in career education. The busy 
Chamber executive does not have time to listen to a broad philosophical 
discussion of career^ducation. He/she already knows that philosophy and is 
supportive of it. Action examples of how'othcr local chambers of commerce . 
have helped school systems implement that philosophy will be more helpful 
than the philosophy itself. "^^ 

4. Emphasize that career education is a way of ' improving the school 
system's ability to prepare youth for work in ways that do not call for any 
great increases in the- school budget. Career education's emphasis on improving 
the basic academic skills, on providing youth with good work habits, basic 
economic understandings, and-^sonally meaningful work values will be 
appealing to many employers who are inflt»e.ntial members of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. Their willingness to participate may be enhapced if, in 
part, this is **sold" as a way of avoiding sizeable increases in the school budget 
itself. 

5. Ficmre career education as a vehicle for use by the business/ industry 
community in impacting on and influencing the Education system. Before 
asking Chamber of Commerce members to help, it is- important to show then/ 
how to impact on the school system in general. The, concerns of the local 
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Chamber of Gommcrcc will nbt'-'oftcn be linlited to jcarecr cduca\jon~nor' 
should they ^c. .What educators regard as the business/industry person's 
primary area of expertise in no way should be thought of as synonomous With 
that person's concerns about tife , Education system. If career education can 
serve as a vehicle for hclpiftg the loc*l Cliamber of Commerce better express its , 
broader concerns to the Education system, it will be a piQsitive approach to 
t^ke. . ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

6. fk^t the local Chamber of Cotuhierce know: why you need them, what 
you 'nee(/ them for, and how their efforts will effectively supplement^ the 
efforts of others. Th^ help any Education system is likely to get wjll li^y be 
po more specific than tire requests that it makes. No h^lp can be expected 
unless the Education system itself isr demonstrating that it is dong all tliat it 
can, bu| that the needs of youth are greater than can be met through efforts of 
the Education system alone, ' 

' *. 

7. Be patient hut persistent in efforts to involve the local Chamber of 
Commerce in careen education. A sitfgle contact made by an educator with a 
local Oiaiiiber of Commerce executive-or member-may well bring something 
less than an enthusiastic response. Remember, these are people with many 
other kinds of concerns over and beyond the education of youth. A local 
Cliamber of Commerce cann6t commit itself to any effort— such as career 
education-quickly or easily. The approval process is necessarily slow an(J 
delil^erative in nature. The need to protect both the reputation and the limited 
resources of the Chamber precludes and quick response. 

•i 

Unfortunately, the kinds of suggestions listed above are much easier for me 
to write than for you to implement. At the same time, it is felt that one or 
more of these can be followed by any of those involved in career education at 
the local', State, and/or National levels. If each of us does all that he/she can to 
follow these suggestions, chances of greatly increasing involvement of local 
Chambe rUf Commerce in career education will surely be enhanced. 

'The American Chamber of Commerce Executives ^ 

The American Chamber of Commerce Executives (ACCE) is not a formal 
part of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It^is, rather, the 
professional society-for Chamber of Commerce Executives in the USA and in 
Canada. Because Chamber of Commerce executives are its members, it is 
inevitable that close relationships exist between ACCE and COCUSA. Their 
close w6rking relationships were evident in this semitiar when participants 
asked for and were successful in bringing the President of ACCE to the 
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. ininiconference for part of one day. The. ACCE discussipn th^t topk place at 
that time is an appropriate part of this monograph. * 

- Segun^in 1914, ACCE how has^ apj)roximately 2,500' members. I^s three' 
major g6als',are: (a) increasing pyblic understanding of who ihe Chamber 
executive is and what sh^/he ttoes; (b) developing progjr^'mmatic ideas tktt the 
Chamber Executive cJjn replicate. back in her/his bWn community; and (c) 
operation of a^'series of fri^jige benefit programs' for Camber of Commerce 
"executives.'^ In addition.'^ the National level, ACCE maintains contacts with 
many Federal agencies and-vivith other national organizations whose interests 
overlap with -those of the ACCE. The ACCE hail for example, been involved'in 
public^rivate partnerships related to social issues, public growth policies. 
Education, youth unemployment; and a host of others. 

One of the major activities in which ACCE is doing cooperatively with the 
COCUSA is encouraging ACCE members to participate in the COCUSA 
sponsored Summer Institutes for local Chamber executives. The curriculum for. 
these Institutes is developed by COCUSA staff. In addition COCUSA contacts 
with seven different universities to actually conduct these Institutes each 
Summer. The prime function of ACCE in this arrangement is to encourage 
their members to attend and to profit from these Inst^^utes. The Summer 
Institute program consists of a seven-year program leading to a certificate as a 
Certified Chamber Executive (CCE). The primary ^competencies acquired in 
this intensive Summer program is in the area of industrial development— the 
' primary job of the Chamber executive. 

In additon. ACCE sponsoft each year, at the National, regional. State, and 
sub-state levels, information^^ exchange seminars aimed at helping "ACCE 
members gain action ideas for use in their own local Chamber of Commerce. It 
is in meetings such as these that ACCE could be very helpful to career 
education advocates by placing career education on the agenda for discussion. 
Educators interested in involving their local Chamber of Commerce in career 
education will be interested in learning the extent to which the local Chamber 
executive with whom they relate is involved in ACCE activities. 

Concluding Remarks 

Participants in this seminar saw three major roles appropriate fpr local 
Chambers of Commerce to play in career education: (I) participating- in 
inservice ^[ducation efforts airfied at helping educators better understand the 
private enterprise system; (2) Coordiji^ting efforts of the business/labof/ihdus- ' 
try community as they interact with the Education system in career, education; 
. and (3) Participating' in gaining greater community understanding and 
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acceptance of the career education concept. Examples have been presented 
here illustrating ways in which' particular 4ocal Chambers of Commerce have 
been and cpntinue to be actively engaged in all three, of these major roles. 

The threc'roles are presented in thi^ monograph in thq o;der in they 
wereN^aised1)y tbe f^^fticipants. In tefnis of appropriateness, it seems to fte 
that eacj^ role ^s. eminei^tt|^'appropriatI?but that, jn listing thepi in the. ftrder 
presented here, the one that is relativelyjfiiss appropriate'is p'resented/irst and 

• the ope most obviously .appropriate is f)rescnted last.,There s^ms'tbrhe littje 
doubt butli^i^a local Chamber of Commerce could, provided ifirm finanftal 

^arrangement existed between the Chamber and .Ui<e 4odal School Board; 
^dertake a , great deal of educator inservice training associated , with carder 
education. Rr'some communities, this wi^ll likely'be a very Jogical* arrangement 
unde,r which to function while;in otliers, it will te inapp^riate. . 

There is absolutely no doubt i^i my mind but' that, a local Chamber of 
Commerce could render a' most valuable -service to career education if it 
devoted part of its'^fefforts to gaining greater community understanding and 
^ acceptance *of the cayeer education concept. The Chamber of Commerce is 
rightly concerned primarily about industrial and business development in the 
community. Certainly; a school system that moves to implement career 
education will be m^aking some positive contributions to this Chamber goal 
both in terms of: (a) improving the general quality of Education; and (b) 
preparing youth for work in a better and more appropriate manner than can be 
accomplished through vocational education alone.' In a typical community, the 
local Chamber of Commerce is one of the most prestigious and influential 
leadership voices in existence. For this organization to support those school 
boafds tvho choose to embrace a pareer education effort will be Jielpful both to 
meeting the goals of the^Ch^ber of Commerce and the goals of the" Board of 
Education. Obviously, important as this rolfe is, it should be assumed only in 
those communities where the local Board of Education hd already adopted a 
career education policy; 

- ' The biggest question in my mind is whether or not the locd Chamber of 
Commerce can appropriately play a role of coordinating the wide variety of 
business/labor/industry influences that seek to ihteract with Ihe Education 
^stem in career education and in vocational education. The two biggest 
reasons why this might be a ^ry approppate goal towards which to strive are: 
(a) the Chamber of Commerce includes, among its riiember businesses, 
industries, and trade associations, almost all the influential" ones with whom 
school systems seek to interact; and (b) while the Chamber of Commerce is not 
organized nor does it exist' with a major goal of preparing youth for work (as 
do, for epmpje, such organizations as the juniof Achievement Program' or the 
Exploring Program of Scouting USA) it includes as members many businesses 



and industries who arcalready deeply involved ifv such hiore direct efforts. 
Thus/ there are solid reasons why the Chamber of Commerce could, in many 
commu^iities^^ regarded as the logical coordinating body. It is very obvious 
that some commVmity group is going to have to assume that function. 

The- two basfc reasons why, in some communities, it seems to me the local 
^Chamber of Commerce might experience difficulty i^playing such a role are: 
(a) I dp not understand how the needed strong voice of organized labor can be 
made an approprite part of the effort if the effort itself is under the 
direction of the Chamber of Commerce; and (b) there are some elements of the 
coriimunity, in addition to the business/labor /industry community, who must 
• be a part of the total community career education effort. 

As with any pf the other operational decisions discussed in this monograph, 
the , solution to this ptoU|Jn^ going to have to be discovered by each 
community. That is the wl^HBuld be. 




- ^^)ne of the most imp^fflBngs I feel I h\ve learned from this group of 
n^nicon^erence partic)^mg^^Kt the interests and concerns of the Chamber 
of Commerce, ^th reract tofflBucation, extend far beyond the area of career 
Education. Career e(JucItion cin well serve*as an effective vfehicle for bringing 
about closer and inofe effective Working relationships between the local 

yChamber of Commerce and the local Board of Education. If educators who are 
^ advocates of career education keep clearly in mind the broad goal of improving 
'^^^ relationships betw^ the Chamber of Commerce and the Education system, 
the goals of career education will be much better served than if such efforts « 

/concentrate on career education alone. To the extent that career education 
advocates in the school iystem are willing to allow tKe^nselve& to h^sed in 
furthering an even broader set of goals, the specific goals of CM^eT education 
will surely be enhanced. To whatever extent we, take a nanow, paurochial view 
th^t concerns itself only with career education, we will have not done all that 
we could do to help either the youth or the communities we seek to serve. 
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APPENDIX A 



Ms. Marianne Abrams 
Executive Di/ector 

Tri-Lateral Council for Quality Education 

125 High Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02110 

Mr. Ben Butzbaugh 

Twin Cities Area Chamber of Commerce 

Post Office Box 1208 

Benfbn Harbor, Michig^ 48022 

Ms. Rita Cox 

Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
1507 Pacific Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75201 

Mr. Lawrence Ford 
President 

Flint Area Chamber of Commerce 
708 Root Street 
• Flint, Michigan 48503 ' ^ 

Ms. Saundra Gilliam 
Assistant Manager < 
Community Development Di^sion 
Metropolitan Tulsa Chamber of 

commerce 
1616 South Boston 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74U9 

Mr. MilhLincoln . 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
Post Office Box 1740 
Atlanta, Georgia 30301 

Mr. Jjack P. Morris 
Executive Director ^ y 

El Paso Chamber of Commerc^'^ 
10 Civic Center Plaza 
El Paso, Texas 79944 




Mr. Charles H. Newton 
1506 Teakw'ood Court 
Ft. CoUins, Colorado 80521, 

Mr. Earl Nichols 

Director of Research, Education and World 
Trade 

Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
1 Santa Fe Plaza 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102 
Ms. Lmda Runnels 

Manager of Membership and Development 
New Orleans Chamber of Commerce 
Post Office Box 30240 
New Orleps, Louisiana 70190 

Mrs, Margina Spencer 
Director of Community Affairs 
Baton Rouge Area Chamber pf Commerce 
Post Office Box 1868 
/ Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

Ms,PatThatchpr 
Human Resources Manager 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce 
-^st Office Box 74 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71161 

Mr. Dennis Valenti 

Metropolitan Milwaukee Association 

of Commerce 
828 North Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wisconnn 
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AHPENDIXB 
Issues Riised by Partkipanto 

1. Definition of Career Education. ^ 

, ^ 9 

2. How career education fits into the cuxiiculumf 

3. How to get complete community involvement in career education? 

4. How to locate the '^actors** who are to do career when no q>ecial fimds are available? 

5. How to get educaton involved in career education? ' 

6. How to communicate the career education concq)t to the commurdty? 

7. Career Education and Vocation Education: What't ti^ difference? , 

8. Row to fet school boards to support career education? 

9. How to coordinate all the resources ft the community with those^f school systems? 

10. How to get schools in a giveo community to work together toward conrmi'on career 
education program goals? - ik # 

11. How to fit economic education into career edncatioii in an infiision approach in 
classrooms? 

1 2. How to control the diversity of demands educaton are making of business? ^ 

13. Where is the "^payoff' in terms of evaluation results for career education? 

14. How to coordiiute federally funded education/work efforts at the community level? 

15. Where is the priority for career education in terms of other important things? 

1 6. jHow to get more teachers to gain experience in industry? 

17. |How to get over teacher union concerns about released time for teachers 

1€. How to convince educators that business isn't trying* to take over school systems? 

19. How to convince the general community thatcareer education is worthwhile? 

20. How to solve ^^turf' problems that cause resistance from some academic teachers? 

21. How to avoid over^promise of cs^mi education~Le., ^ing to be all things to , 
everyone?^ f 

22. How to show that career education ctfnNf^roduce attitudinal changes in youth? 

23. How to get State categorical aid for career education? 

24. How to solve the P.L. problem in career education? 

25. How to change attitudes of business persons about e^ucation-and educators? 

26'. How to get the business community to understand their responsibilities for education 
of today's youth? ^ 

25 . 
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